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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY-s 
An Introductory Lecture, 


ON THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL. 
( Concluded from page 299.) 


Three descriptions of preachers 
may be excellent in their kind ; the 
sublime ; the pathetic ; and the de- 
scriptive ;—a sublime discourse ope- 
‘ztes upon all the faculties ;—a pa- 
thetic one is less productive of 
thought s—a descriptive one, like 
painting, leaves the mind more pas- 
sive and contemplative. He, who 
neither excites emotions, nor produ- 
ces sympathy, nor touches the ima- 
gination, leaves his hearers only 
with an impression of having seen a 
man, and heard a sound ; and they 
do not even retain that impression 
long. Some preachers hurry on so 
fast, and change their topics so of- 
ten, and so suddenly, that the suc- 
ceeding impression destroys the pre- 
ceding one, and the mind of the au- 
ditor is kept in a perpetual state of 
agitation, like those waters where 
different winds and tides meet. Sau- 
rin is allowed by all to have sublime 
passages. Whitefield seems to have 
excelled in the pathetic, he disap- 
points his readers, if they have 
heard of his living celebrity. The 
presence of the speaker is wanting. 
‘he standard manner of the preaci- 
ers of the established church of 
Kngland, used formerly te he eom- 
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plained of by some of its own 
members, as deficient in animation. 
If such were the fact, it might be in 
part accounted for, perhaps, by their 
custom of reading sermons. But al- 
most every christian society, of any 
considerable standing, have orators 
of general excellence, though with 
peculiarities which cannot be fairly 
judged of by other denominations. 
The true sublime does not always 
render a preacher immediately pop- 
ular. A pathetic speaker will com- 
mand numerous congregations ; but 
an itinerant ministry will be neces- 
sary to secure them. A descriptive 
preacher will be flattered; but his 
friends will often have to regret, 
that the exhibitions of a fine fancy 
are lost on many an empty seat. 
Preachers of a mixed character, in 
mixed congregations, bid fair for 
usefulness, and general approba- 
tion. As has been already observed, 

the foregoing brief remarks apply 
chiefly to the simple process of cause 
and effect, where there is no coun- 
teracting influence; and it was ne- 
cessary to. enter into such an ab- 
stract discussion, in order to devel- 
ope principles. 

But in fact, a great proportion of 
hearers labor under predispositions, 
that often frustrate the best con- 
certed schemes for their instruction. 
To meet such difficulties, and te 
surmount them. requires an art 
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which cannot be taught, and can on- 
ly. be approximated to, by a long 
course of experience. 

Ignorance being one of the sources 
of opposition to the Gospel, and not 
among the least, its enemies are to 
be pitied, and the more, as in many 
instances it proves to be suficiently 
inveterate, to set reason at defiance. 
Instead, therefore, cf depending en- 
tirely upon elocution, the preacher 
of the gospel must have recourse to 
genticness,moceration, forbearance, 
and patience. Moreover, he sheuld 
be careful of assuming airs of infal- 
fibility, and listen to the objections 
of his hearers ; in some things they 
may be right. 

It remains, to make some obser- 
tations relative to “ the association 
dfideas.” It does not appear, that 
there is any necessary connection, 
or association, among thoughts pr 
ideas; but thatthe mind has the 

ower of combining, or cf being in- 
heh to combine, its own concep- 
‘tions; if any manner, which may 
seem best calculated to subserve ei- 
ther pleastre or interest. The plea- 
sures of sin beguile and intoxicate 
the mind, and in such a state, it net 
unfrequently associates ideas actu- 
ally discordant; and this is the 
More common in matters of religion ; 
because a certain check and alarm 
is generally given to it, by the pre- 
sence or recollection of any thing 
serious. The mind, thus alarmed, is 


put upon its guard, and as soon as | 


any circumstance is discovered, 
which can be embraced, without 
giving up any favorite gratification, 
it is embraced as a security against 
any future operation of the like na- 
ture. It is owing to this reason, that 
so little dependence is to be placed 
upon those expressions of approba- 
tion, or admiration, which are often 
bestowed upon a handsome presence, 
a graceful delivery, and the like. But 
nevertheless, men may be pleased 
for their good to edification. Vhey 
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may be pleased with the manner, 
and distressed with the matter; and 
the more they are delighted with the 
former, the deeper the latter ma 
penetrate. fit should appear, that 
the audience are only pleased, with- 
out shewing any symptoms of re- 
formation, beth the manner and the 
matter may be changed, in order to 
give the greater point and effect to 
the address, and to check levity. If 
moreover, it appears, that the peni- 
tential operations are superficial and 
transitory, ply the audience with 
stronger reasons, and paint the 
faults, to which they are addicted, 
in more vivid colors. Take them 
upon new grounds, and divert them 
from themselves. Elevate your sub- 
ject, and no Jonger flatter their gro- 
yelling imaginations. In choosing 
means, consult consequences, as 
there is danger lest the hearers 
should dissociate the means from 
the end. For instance, were a 
preacher to endeavor to terrify his 
audience, by a representation ofa 
thunder storm, though he might sue- 
ceed, all the religious advantages 
would be lost, if the fear were only 
reproduced by the storm. Of all the 
methods of producing fear, that of 
having recourse to ideal beings of 
horrid description, is certainly the 
most improper. No prospect of reli- 
gious advantage should ever tempt 
a preacher to introduce spectres to 
terrify the imagination. It is not at 
all improbable, but that instances 
ay have occurred, of persons being 
betrayed into sensual indulgences, 
by hearing descriptions ot religious 
pleasures, taken from some circum- 
stance, connected witli those objects 
or enjoyments, for which we have 
always, perhaps, some degree of se- 
cret desire. Some scripture descrip- 
tions, in all the nakedness of a libe- 
ral translation, or antiquated ex- 
pression. are improper for a modern, 
mixed congregation, effeminated by 
the reigning vices of the age. The 
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benevolent affections, the parental 
vegards. &c. furnish, perhaps, the 
most safe and proper comparisons. 
Tropes and figures lose much of 
their force by repetition. Thus, ter- 
vible images, when used to excite 
fear, if by a sudden operation they 
touch the imagination, fill the soul 
with consternation, but at each rep- 
etition the rhetorical effect is dimin- 
ished, until it is viewed with cold 
and motionless indifference. ‘Those 
frigid calculations, which are some- 
times made of the torments of the 
damned, are very injud cious. 
Should it be asked, how far it is 
proper to exeite- emotions in the be- 
ginning of a discourse? it would be 
no breach of system, to begin 
by exciting strong emetions, if it 
were possible to progress froim 
such incipient elevation ; butas there 
is only a given quantity of vital 
principle, or strength, in any case, 
to be brought into action, and that 
once exhausted, cannot be restered 
again, without an interval of rest, 
it is dangerous to elevate, either the 
mind, or the subject, too much at 
first. ‘** Every day’s exprience,” 
says Maury, * teaches us to be dis- 
trustful of eloquent introductions. 
PP. P. 
——et 1s 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
METHODIST HISTORY. 
Letlers to. a Young Preacher, No.IH. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 

The first of our native preach- 
ers, Which I shall bring into review, 
though not the first, in the order of 
time, is Jesse Lee, once known a- 
mong us, as the apostle of the east. 
By constitution and disposition, he 
seemed formed for a pioneer. No 
length of journey, or frequency of 
preaching, could deprive bim of 
.ieep, or of appetite, he suffered lit- 
tle from lowness of spirits, or dis- 
couragements, and the feelings ofa 


stranger seemed to be unknown to 


him ; wherever night overtook him, 
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he made himself welcome. My name 
(would he say) is Jesse Lee, I am 
a Methodist preacher, I will stay all 
night with you, and preach for you, 
if you will letme. I have heard a 
voung preacher relate an anecdote, 
very characteristic of the proof of 
his feelings against repulsion. They 
had at the fall of night, obtained 
access to a strange house, through 
the courtesy of the lady, and just as 
they were seated at supper the gen- 
tleman came home, to whom she po- 
litely introduced them as Methodist 
preachers, but his mind was occupied 
by sentiments little friendiy to these 
of hospitality, or good breeding ; he 
gave vent to his inveterate preja- 
dices in a strain of abuse and invec- 
tive, so rude, as to deprive the young 
man of all inclination for supper, 
but Mr Lee with the utmost com- 
posure made a hearty meal of it, 
now and then introducing a pleas- 
ant remark, and before bed time, so 
far conciliated his feelings, that he 
joined in evening prayer. Mr Lee 
was famous among us as a gleaner 
of anecdotes, many of which, were as 
unproductive of instruction, as of 
gravity. It was to him, that we 
were indebted, for the story of Joe 
Wheaton—it bears, that a preacher 
of a certain denomination, no mat- 
ter which, of this name, in company 
with a colored colleague, who was 
to follow him in the order of the 
mecting, in the excess ef his volun- 
tary humility, again andagain, call- 
ed himself Joe Wheaton, the weak- 
est of all Goid’s creatures. The co- 
lored brother, in his turn, with 
equal modesty, and propriety, solic- 
ited the attention of the congrega- 
tion to the testimony of the weakest 
of all God’s creatures, except Joe 
Wheaton. Mr Lee for several years 
had the prospect of the episcopacy 
fullin view. The chagrin, which 

he betrayed, shewed that it had been 

a governing motive with him, and 

as much the object of his desire, as 
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of prospect. This disappointment 
rendered his feelings irritable, and 
as age had already began to deface 
the signs, by which the sympathies 
of nature are maintained, he lost in 
a considerable degree his hold on 
the affections and confidence of sis 
best friends. Considering the con- 
gpicuous situation, which Mr L. 
long held, and his uncommen indus- 
try and perseverance, he was, per- 
haps, one of the strongest examples, 
in our history, of the evil conse- 
quences of substituting the desire, 
and the pursuit of established power, 
in the place of mental improvement. 
A small portion of that vast toil, to 
which he submitted with so much 
apparent cheerfulness, from a de- 
sire of that good work, the office of 
a Bishop, had it been directed to 
the cultivation of his own mind, and 
the minds of those within his con- 
troul, would have placed him be- 
yond the reach of dis: ppointment, 
and rendered his name like oint- 
ment poured forth. He did not fail 
of his election, from any disagree- 
mest between him and the preach- 
ers, on the score of principle, but 
from indications, which led many 
to believe that he would be wanting 
in fellow feeling. As a speaker, 
neither you, nor I, will perhaps ev- 
er meet with his like ; his occasion- 
al and peculiar greatness, when 
contrasted with his habitual little- 
ness, had no parallel, and filled the 
hearer with wonder. ‘There was in 
his voice a sonorous and tremulous 
tone, which in its animated strains 
becasue monotonous ; but when the 
spirit came upon him, and the feel- 
ings began to work, without any ar- 
rangement, he would pour forth 
unpremeditated monosyllables in 
short sentences, and raise a commo- 
tion of feelings in a congregation, 
which baffles all description. 1 
have seen a conference weeping a- 
round fim like children, while he 
‘was relating the progress of the 





work of God within his presidency, 
His body was fleshy and of the 
largest size, his face full and florid, 
its features rather small and hig 
eyes blue. While I drop a tear over 
the infirmities of human nature, in 
this useful preacher, many of whose 
sons and daughters in the gospel, 
have done honor to their spiritual 
father, I cannot forbear a reflection 
upon the bearings of the passage al- 
ready alluded to, viz. ** He who de- 
sireth the office of a bishop, desireth 
a good work.” How differs the de- 
sire of an office, from ambition? 
Can a desire for a lawful office, be 
unlawful? Is it a good work te 
lord it over God’s heritage ? It 
seems plain to me, that no onsistent 
answer Can be given to these ques- 
tions, upon the supposition, or as- 
sumption, that the scriptural pow- 
ers of a bishop, were unlimited. 
Mr Lee was a native of Prince 
George’s county, Virginia. He died 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
On his death bed he declared him- 
self to be in peace and love with his 
brethren, especially those with 
whom he had differed. I have no 
doubt, that while he rests from his 
labors, he is reaping their fruits. 
Adieu. 
SENEX. 
—: S§@ 
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ON SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


Little as this subject is generally 
regarded, one of the the proofs of the 
reality and truth of Scripture his- 
tory must be drawn from it, but it 
furnishes no matter for speculation, 
it is a terrestrial and matter of fact 
subject. The compass and the chains 
are the instruments of its investiga- 
tions, and the eye of the traveller, 
not the imagination, the guide to 
truth. Every body knows that a 
desert lies between Egypt and Ca- 
naan, and on the east coast of the 
Red sea, and that the journeyings 
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and long residence of the children of 
Israel in this wilderness of sands, 
or of rocks and stones, make a con- 
spicuous chapter in the booxs of Mo- 
ses. The best work on scripture 
geography and topography, we have 
met vith, is the geographical index 
with maps and medals, &c. by the 
continuator of Calmet. The follow- 
ing is extracted from his illustration 
of his map of the travels of Israel, 
&c. and relates to that part of the 
desert which borders upon the coast 
of the Mediterranean sea, and the 
head of the Red sea, or Suez. 

“* Khan Vounes, is a sinall village 
situated on a plain on the borders of 
the desert. Fine plains between Ga- 
ma and this village, with ercellent 
pastures. Immediately on quitting 
this village, in going towards El- 
Arish (the Rissah of the scripture 
on the way from Canaan to Egypt) 
you enter the desert, in which grows 
a sort of shrub resembling a furze- 
bush shooting ap at intervals among 
the sands. At Zaca the first pitch- 
ing place in the desert, from Khan 
Younes about sixteen miles, water 
is found not bad, though blended 
with considerable portions of sand. 
The desert affords a tew shrubs for 
the purpose of cooking. The village 
of #£1-Arish (Rissah, Numbers 33. 
21) about thirty-four miles from 
Khian-Younes, was ornamented with 
plantations of date trees. It 
stands about two and a half miles 
fron the Mediterranean sea, the 
beach is accessible to boats, and 
large ships may lie off the coast, 
but there is no port or secure sta- 
tion for ships. A storm of wind here 
raises in the air tremendous clouds 
of sand, which even when wetted by 
heavy rains, form hillocks. El- 
Arish is about fifty miles distant 
from Gaza.” A French deserter 
travelled alone and on fout from Ti- 
neh to El-Arish, and was during 
three days without water. He had 
left Damietta four days before :— 
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“© Benecat, April 20, 1821. Anex- 
traordinary appearance of water, 
which is a complete deception. This 
strange appearance seems to pre- 
sent to your sight sinall lakes of wa- 
ter, at other times tbe ocean, with 
small islands and even shews the 
shadows. A great part of the road 


very level and goo, much harder — 


than could possibly be imagined. 

* April 22d. The latter part of 
the day the road very heavy and 
tiresome to the horses. Reached 
Berel-habt between four and five 
o’clock overpowered with heat. The 
water here is bad, but may be drunk 
by cattle. A very heavy road to Ca- 
tich. Note on April 9th :—The dry- 
ness and heat to day was so great 
that a volume of Voiney’s travels 
was warped in my tent in the same 
manner as if exposed toa fire. This 
evening appearances exactly corres- 
ponding with Volney’s description, 
with this difference, that towards 
the sea the clouds are very dark, 
and to the southward and castward 
more of a fiery cast, the wind in 
gusts with an immensity of fine 
sand with an offensive smell. Feel 
languid and faint and very much 
oppressed with a dry and parched 
skin. 

‘*May 5. Another of those op- 
pressive days mentioned by Volney. 
The atmosphere being heated and 
gloomy, I suffered greatly from heat 
and fatigue. 

“May 12 Near Balbec, heat in 
the sun 103. Distance from Suez 
or the Red Sea to El-4rish is sixty- 
six miles. May 24, from Culich to 
Cantana cross’d a snfall rivulet or 
an inlet of water, over which is a 
stone bridge. Encamped a mile for- 
ward over the bridge on a nice grass 
platt, the first we had seen since 
we had left Khan-Younes. From £!- 
Arish to Messodie a distance of about 
two and a half leagues over heavy 
sands. Atthis place all persons a- 
hout tea cross the desert, fill their 
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water. None good till you arrive at 
Catich. From Messodie to Benecat 
about five leagues. Attempting here 
to get water it was casily found, 
but was too salt either for man or 
beast. The road on the desert on the 
east of Egypt is one continued 
causeway on which the natives and 
their cattle rendezvous at the time 
of the inundation to shelter them- 
selves from the floodings of the 
plains. Approaching to Salihich, the 
desert is very sandy and laborious.” 
The quantity of shrubs diminishes, 
and at length totally disappears, in- 
somuch * that,” says Dr Witman, 
“we could not procure sticks to 
boil our coffee. The aspect of the 
country was a dreary, level, and 
extensive plain, but to the westward 
and northward of this town, im- 
mense woods of date trees extending 
for several miles.” 

“From Khan-younes to Salihich 
is about one hundred and fifty miles. 
The inundation of the Nile is felt 
here by a diffusion of moisture thro’ 
the ground, though the water itself 
does not overflow so far. From Sa- 
iehich to Suez is a distance of only 
about erghtecen hours.”? Catich is sup- 
posed to be the mount Shapher of 
Numbers, and from that point Mo- 
ses in returning from Kadesh Bar- 
nea by the way of Egypt, left the 
road to Egypt and turned so as to 
leave the head of the Red sea on his 
right on the South, and passed across 
the stoney Arabia. ‘These extracts 
which are from Major Halloway’s 
manuscripts and Dr Witman’s book, 
who accompanied the army which 
opposed Bonaparte, shews the cus- 
tomary route to Egypt, and how 
the Israclites followed the watering 
places. ‘Vhe reason why the Israel- 
ites were not led by this route, viz. 
Jest they might see war and be dis- 
heartened, has been said by infidel 
writers to savor of carnal policy, 
and yet these gentlemen would be 
scandalized beyond measure at the 
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idea of making soldiers by miracles, 
The Philistines who occupied the 
seuth west of Canaan, were a war- 
like and powerful people, and would 
communicate with Egypt, both by 
land and sea. Witness the opera- 
tions of the French, and the com- 
bined Turkish and British armies 
in the same country. But the Isra- 
elites by gaining the east of the Red 
Sea, not only eluded their pursuers, 
butremoved farther and farther from 
Egypt, without having any enemy 
to encounter until they met with the 
Amalckites in the neighborhood of 
Sinai. ‘Vhe doubtful nature of that 
combat with a marauding tribe, 
shews that political degradation was 
then, as now, not well calculated to 
make a nation of heroes. It is an 
arduous task to form an independ- 
ent community out of a people long 
subjugated, aud at the same time to 
correct and reform their propensi- 
tics toa false religion. Could the 
friends of Revelation suffer them- 
selves to admit how much opposi- 
tion human nature makes to an ad- 
vancement in civilization and reli- 
gion, they would cease to wonder 
that the few miracles performed by 
the ministry of Moses produced such 
transitory effects, and rather admire 
that by a combination of supernatu- 
‘al and natural means so much was 
accomplished in so short a time. A 
people who had grown up under po- 
litical bondage in the space of forty 
years in a desert region open to ev- 
ery wandering tribe, are formed 
for the conquest of a populous coun- 
try, rich in all the resources of war, 
and qualified fer national and reli- 
gious independence. 

‘© Phe mixed multitude” mention- 
ed in the scripture,are supposed by 
some, to be people in the same con- 
dition as the Israelites, though 
not ef the same race, who availed 
themselves of this occasion to escape 
irom bondage there. If such there 
were they could be gradually segre- 
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gated from the true Israelites in the 
wilderness, and those whose age 
had exposed them to the greater in- 
fluence of Egyptian manners gra- 
dually died off, and thus a new race 
of hardy men were formed as ina 
perpetual camp. 
P. P. 
UE (VT ee 
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It will be readily admitted by 
most persons, that forms of ordina- 
tion are of human manufacture. Of 
course, as with other things made 
by men, some are bad, others bet- 
ter, others best. Henry the eighth, 
certainly acted wisely when he 
appointed 52 persons, 16 being 
of the clergy, and 16 being of the 
upper and nether house of parlia- 
ment, to examine the canons with 
authority to continue (only) such as 
they thought of worth.” Henry was 
determined to he king, nor was he 
less concerned to be head of the 
church, than he was to renounce the 
tyranny of the then reigning pon- 
tiff. He discovered that * several 
‘ Canons have been prejudicial to the 
‘king’s prerogative and to the laws 
‘and statutes of this realm: there- 
‘fore it was enacted, that * the cler- 
‘ey shall not enact any constitu- 
‘tions or ordinances without the 
‘king’s consent.” ‘* The convoca- 
‘tion of the clergy shall be assem- 
‘bled by the king’s writ.” 

In a former number of this work, 
it was asserted on good and sufli- 
cient authority, that the English 
form of ordination of priesis, was 
borrowed from a Roman book con- 
taining rites and ceremonies eccle- 
siastical ; which said form is used 
in the M. E. C. at the ordination of 
bishops. So that we may thank Hen- 
ry’s committee of 32 for their good- 
ness in estimating said furm to be 
“of worth.’ What should we have 
done if the committee had not pre- 
served this identical form? Is if 


probable that any other form would 
have been as canonical ? 

In the primitive church, the pres- 
byters were ordained by imposition 
of hands and prayer, and those who 
officiated used what form of prayer 
they pleased on the occasion. ‘The 
only form which has been preserved 
in the Apostolical constitutions runs 
in these words: ‘** Look O Lord, 
upon this thy servant, who is chosen 
into the presbytery by the suffrage 
and judgment of ail the clergy, and 
fill him with the spirit of grace and 
counsel, that he may help and go, 
vern thy people with a pure heart. 
In like manner as thou hadst re- 
spect unto thy chosen people, com- 
manding Moses to make choice of 
elders, Whom thou didst replenish 
with thy spirit. And now, Lord, do 
the same thing, preserving in us the 
never failing spirit of thy grace ; 
that he, being full of healing pow- 
ers and instructive discourse, may 
with meekness teach thy people, and 
serve thee sincerely with a pure 
mind, and willing soul, and un- 
blameably perform the sacred servi- 
ces for thy people through Christ,” 
&e. 

The form used at the ordination 
of bishops was in these words: 
** Grant to him, O Lord Almighty, 
by thy Christ, the communication of 
the holy spirit,” &c. In these instan- 
ces, it is clear enough, that the or- 
dainers had no idea that they pos- 
sessed a power of conferring the 
Holy Spirit; they besought his in- 
fluence from heaven, perfectly un- 
conscious that they could confer it. 
Not a single trace can be found of 
even popes pretending to give holy 
influence by impositions of hands, 
for the first twelve centuries. After 
that time our borrowed form was 
introduced into the number of rites 
ecclesiastical. Who, without shud- 
dering, can hear a man say, * Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost for the office 
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we 
unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands,” &c. 

The authority of the reformers 
will weigh more with some persons 
than either scripture or reason. 
Cranmer gives his judgment upon 
this point in the following words : 
‘*In the admission of many of these 
oflicers [of the church] bee divers 
comely ceremonies and solemnities 
used, Which be not of necessity, but 
only for a goodly order and semely 
fashion. For if such offices and mi- 
nistrations were committed without 
such solemnitye, thei were never- 
theless truly committed. And their 
is no more promise of God, that grace 
is given in the committing of the ec- 
clesiaslical office, then it is the com- 
mitiing of the cyvile.” 

‘Lhe apostics put the overseers of 
ihe poor into office by the imposi- 
tion of hands; and the same or 
other ceremonics may be used in 


‘conferring other offices. 


In the reign of Henry the eighth, 
his pliant parliament enacted, * that 
archbishops may have eight chap- 
lains, because an archbishop must 
employ cight chaplains at consecra- 
tion of bishops.” Other bishops 
were allowed four and six chaplains, 
** because a bishop must occupy six 
chaplains at giving ef orders, and 
consecration of churches, &c.?— 
Edward the 6th, added to the book 
of common prayer * also a form and 
manner of making and consecrating 
of archbishops, bishops, priests, 
and deacons, to be of like force, au- 
thority and value of the book of 
common prayer.””?’ Queen Elizabeth 
‘“*by her supreme anthority caused 
divers persons to be elected and 
consecrated archbishops and_ bish- 
eps ; and ordered all to be done 
after the form and manner pre- 
ecribed.” 

Leok at the history of our bor- 
rowed form ef ordaining bishops— 
King Henry’s committee of 52 
thought it of worth,”—his son, 


Edward the sixth, and his daughter 
Elizabeth, beth agreed with the 
committee ; our good founder saw 
no fault in it ; therefore, our pious 
bishops may safely use it. But itis 
possible to be right, even though one 
dissent from kings, queens, arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests. But 
who will venture to affirm, that a 
bishop ought not to have eight chap- 
lains ! 
If we are to judge from the con- 
duct of the English bishops, (we 
must go from hone for examples) 
they have holy inftuence in their 
power and gift. ‘This influence is 
permitted to excite some inward 
emotions in deacons ; but they have 
not sufficie: t virtue to enable them 
to administer the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. When they receive 
priest’s orders they receive another 
portion of goodness and ability ; 
but still they have not enough to 
qualify them to govern the church; 
much less have they power to con- 
fer gifts on others ; hence presbyter 
ordination is good for nothing, un- 
less indeed there be no bishop ex- 
tant. The form must theretore be 
used ** Receive,” &c. Now the man 
is a bishop, in the succession. Anda 
bishop may thus be made out of the 
succession, as well as in it. 

** But there is,” as one observes, 
‘© no contradicting of facts. The 
bishops do not give the Holy Spirit. 
They donot confer his eairaordi- 
nary gifts ; for neither the ordainer 
nor the ordained can speak with 
tongues, or discern spirits, or work 
miracles ; they do not confer his or- 
dinury gifts, for they neither rege- 
nerate those ordained, nor shea the 
least gracious influence, nor impel 
them forwards in the paths of holy 
obedience. It is as foolish, therefore, 
as irreverent to make such preten- 
sions.’ But, it will be said, we have 
prospered even though we have re- 
tained the irreverent popish form. 
Has ouy prosperity been in any 
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way consequent on our form of or- 
dination, our form of government, 
oron any observance not purely 
scriptural? If not, then let us see if 
it be not possible to increase our 
good by abandoning our evil things. 

“* What are the duties of a bish- 
op?” *'To fix the appointments of 
the preachers for the several cir- 
cuits—In the intervals of the con- 
ference, to change, recei: e, and sus- 
pend preachers, as necessity may re- 
quire and the discipline directs. 
What are the directions of the disci- 
pline ? What difference is there be- 
tween the powers of a bishop and a 
presiding elder, in so far as they both 
have the same privileges of receiving 
preachers during the interval of con- 
ferences ? 

It is the duty of a bishop * to tra- 
vel thro’ the connection at large.” 
“To oversee the spiritual and tem 
poral business of the church.” We 
may search all the records of eccle- 
siastical history, and turn over eve- 
ry page, and distinguish every let- 
ter in the volume of common sense, 
but we shall never find an office and 
duties according with the office and 
duties of our bishops. Wherefore 
then should such rare things be re- 
quired of modern bishops? As the 
Chaldeans said to Nebuchadnezzar, 
“No king, lord, nor ruler, ever be- 
fore asked such things,’ at any 
man’s hand. Is it probable that the 
Apostle Paul had the * fixing of ap- 
pointments, the receiving and chan- 
ging preachers,” with other univer- 
sal-episcopal jurisdiction over the 
churches which he planted? How 
could he attend to these matters 
when he was some thousands of 
miles distant from some of them ? 
And how could remote churches 
know where to find him, when he 
was perpetually changing his resi- 
dence? How then could the Apos- 
tle ** oversee the spiritual and tem- 
poral business of the church,”? while 
* travelling through the connexion 


at large?” Another duty of bishops 
is, * to ordain bishops,” according 
to the prescribed form of ordination. 
But why should he be confined to 
this form, as it is not an institution 
of Christ? Why should the form be 
retained and observed when there is 
no authority in the sacred writings 
to countenance it? Why should a 
bishop play with irreverent expres- 
sions, With which even Roman Ca- 
tholics, did not dare to meddle until 
after the twelfth century ? To whom 
are we under the greatest obliga- 
tions the popes or king Henry the 
VILL? 

Our desire to be a plain self-de- 
nying people, is but little compati- 
ble with a high-sounding papal 
form of ordination. We disclaim the 
succession, yet retain with firm 
grasp the very errors of a popish 
rite! All must stand or fall to- 
gether.” Wesay notso. Would it 
not be our glory to be the forerun- 
ners in abolishing unnecessary 
things, such as the shameless form 
borrowed from the Roman Pontifi- 
cal, the incompatible powers of itin- 
erant bishops ; interested councils 
in appointments; and exclusive 
privileges of divers sorts and de- 
grees ? 

A Sincere Frienp, 
a 


For the Wesleyan Repository. 
CoNsIDERATIONS ON THE DiFFrI- 
CULTIES AND FaITH OF THE 
First CuHrisTIANs. 


— We cannot more properly intro- 
duce our subject than by making an 
extract from a work, which, we are 
confident, has never been published 
in this country. ** Of all the various 
nations which had been successively 
subjected to the iron sway of Rome; 
the inhabitants of Judea were held 
as the most degraded and despised: 
The contempt under which they la- 
bor among the christian kingdoms of 
modern Europe, is seyere to these 





who suffer it, and most disgraceful 
to those who indulge the tyranny of 
a sweeping censure, which would 
condemn a whole people as unwor- 
thy to be admitted into a_partici- 
pation of the offices and charities of 
life. But in all the present sorrows 
of the Jew, he has the unspeakable 


satisfaction of knowing that his re-— 


ligion is regarded with reverence by 
the most unfeeling of his oppressors, 
and that as one of the lineal des- 
cendants of the Father of the faith- 
ful there are none to disallow the 
dignity of his birth. It was not thus 
under the dominion of his pagan 
lords. His religion and his person 
were alike hated and despised ; and 
whilst his system of worship and 
belief was tolerated only because it 
was a national creed, he was placed 
as an individual amongst the low- 
est of those ranks which divided the 
citizen from the slave of the repub- 
lic. Of all countries, therefore, 
which could have been selected for 
the origin of a successful and tri- 
umphant religion, Judea was the 
most inauspicious and unlikely. Had 
a philosopher of Athens, or an au- 
gur of Rome, come forth with a code 
of morality as pure and faultless as 
that of the Gospel, and with a se- 
vies of doctrines as wise and sub- 
lime, the character and even the re- 
sidence of the teachers would have 
secured a favorable audience for 
their words. Had another Socra- 
res proclaimed his intercourse with 
a guardian angel as his guide, and 
founded the immortality of the soul 
upon the instructions of his heaven- 
ly monitor,—had another Numa 
stood forth with a law of undevia- 
ting holiness, and asserted his com- 
munication with the Deity at some 
sacred fountain, men might have 
heen expected to listen with eager 
reverence to tle tale. The classic 
ground of Greece would have seem- 
ed to make it the natural habitation 
of superior spirits, and the imperial 
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majesty of Rome to justify its se. 
lection for the peculiar favorites of 
heaven; and we find, in fact, that 
the Romans, with their usual vani- 
ty, were ever ready to admit the 
special interposition of providence 
in the fate of their mighty men, and 
to believe the prodigies which fore- 
told the fate of Ceesar or his mur. 
derer. But Jesus had none of these 
holds upon the feelings of the world, 
The very history of his birth con- 
demned the presumption of his pro- 
phetic claims, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the heathens would 
be persuaded to renounce the pro- 
fession of their fathers, and the Ro- 
mans to give up the religion of the 
state, in obedience to the teaching 
ofa Jew, unless overpowered by the 
irresistable demonstration of his di- 
vine authority. Even the wisest of 
the Jews would have been rejected 
by a heathen, anda Roman; and 
still less, therefore, could a peasant 
of Israel hope, if uninspired and un- 
assisted by Gop, to become the 
fuunder of a religion, which should 
prevail over every other system, 
and continue fer ages to guide the 
practice and form the creed of all 
successive generations.” 

The intluence of christianity on 
the Gentile world must be estima- 
ted by considering as well the sur- 
render of former habits and opin- 
ions, as the adoption of principles 
totally repegnant in their nature to 
those which had been hitherto en- 
tertained. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive a more complete abandon- 
ment of the religious tenets and 
moral persuasions which had ac- 
quired™ authority by immemorial 
usage, than was demanded of the 
Gentiles, in order to their becoming 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Their host 
of divinities ; their gross conception 
of the divine nature; their pompous 
display of rites, which captivated 
the eye of the beholder, whiie it 
controled the affections ;_ the laxity 
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and indulgence of the moral code ; 
and the faint indications of punish- 
ment ina future state of being, had 
leagued all the passions of a corrupt 
nature on the side of so indulgent a 
code of faith, and of doctrines which 
abetted every evil propensity. 

The sincere and devout heathen 
would feel that he was relingquish- 
ing what he had been accustomed to 
reverence from his earliest years, 
what he had derived from his pa- 
rents, what was therefore hallowed 
and endeared by the most powerful 
associations. ‘The careless and the 
proflizate had to give up a religion, 
which, without imposing any re- 
straints on their vices, lulled their 
consciences into security by the 
promises of a deceitful superstition. 

Bat when we consider further, 
what the Gospel obliged its converts 
to substitute for unmeaning cere- 
monies anda loose morality, we 
shall discern, in their true charac- 
ters, ‘the power of Gop, and the 
wisdom of Gop !” 

Instead of deities possessing the 
passions, and disfigured by all the 
vices of sinful man, a Being was 
presented to them ‘of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity,? who not 
only noted down all the actions of 
men, but was moreover the search- 
er of hearts. The law also which 
was henceforth to regulate their 
actions, in conformity to the ac- 
knowledged attributes ef the true 
God, not content with forbidding, in 
the most peremptory terms, and 
With awful denunciations, the in- 
dulgence of impure and uncharitable 
thoughts, commanded them, in proof 
of their allegiance to their Divine 
Teacuer, and for their own purifi- 
Cation, to correct their notions of 
human virtue—to repent of their 
sins—to be born again—*to strive af- 
ter humility by forgiving injuries 
and by praying for their persecu- 
tars—to live holy. 

‘The above may suffice as an epi- 


tome of some of the peculiar difficul- 
ties of Gentiles—And surely they 
were not to be overcome by the 
struggles of mere unassisted human 
nature. We shall forbear an expo- 
sition of other obstacles common to 
both Jews and Gentiles until we 
have considered some of the diiticul- 
ties peculiar to the Jews. Cuarist 
appeared as a ‘Teacher anong his 
people, in weakness, distress, same 
and sorrow 3; his foliowers were of 
the lowest of the people; a few il- 
literate fishermen were his constant 
attendants, and, perhaps, some of 
his chief friends * were certain wo- 
men who ministered to Hiia of their 
substance.”? The great and the pow- 
erful of [srac! treated him with con- 
tenpt and were ever ready to take his 
life. “ He was despised anid rejeci- 
ed of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief’? He had 
not where to lay his head.” After 
being condemued by the legal and 
ecclesiastical authorities of — his 
country, our Lorp was delivered 
into the hands of the Romans to be 
crucificd—after being scourged, and 
after being nailed to the cross, the 
Jewish high priests held forth 
the taunting language, “If thou 
be the son of God, come down 
from the cross.” The servant was 
not above his Lord, as Christ had 
predicted, they were put out of the 
synagogues, and those who killed 
them thought they did Gop service. 
The dungeon, the cross, and the 
fire, tested the sincerity of thou- 
sands. We need not dwell upon the 
sufferings of the faithful christians, 
Jews, or Gentiles. The loss of all 
things, with the loss of natural life 
were common to both people after 
they embraced the faith of Jesus. 
The history of the early ciristians 
informs us, With what fervency of 
attachment they entered on the 
service of him whose yoke they had 
taken upon thenselves, and with 
what steadiness they persevered to 
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the end ‘in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse nation.’ It was their 
ruling object ‘to seek the kingdom 
of Gop and his righteousness ;’ and 
no temporal considerations had pow- 
er to put aside this purpose, for they 
held on their course regardless of 
spiritual and mortal foes ‘ as seeing 
him who is invisible.’ Here was in- 
deed the triumph of christianity ; 
for here its genuine spirit displayed 
itself, ‘by bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.’ A work was here accom- 
plished, where the Redeemer might 
see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. 

Nothing but belief in Christ’s 
Divinity, His omnipresent infiuence 
and omnipotent power, could have 
induced his disciples and apostles to 
honor him with divine worship, and 
to endure the privations, indignities 
and sufferings, which they under- 
went for his sake. The Divinity of 
Christ was not with them a * specu- 
lative notion,’ a* disputable dogma,’ 
as the Unitarians represent it, but a 
great practical principle, which in- 
fiuenced their whole conduct, and 
infused into their minds a fortitude 
and constancy, which made them re- 
joice that they were counted worthy 
to suffer shame and death for his 
name. *'To die, and to be with 
Carist, they counted better than 
life.’ * What things were gain,’ in 
a worldly sense, * they counted loss 
for Christ, yea they counted all 
things less for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus.’ 

Their belief in Christ’s Divinity, 
their confidence in Him as God, 
as ever present to sustain them in 
all difficulties, was the governing 
principle of their minds through 
this life; and their trust in His 
Atonement was the ground of their 
hope of happiness in the next. Uhey 
kuew that * the blood of bulls and 
of goats could not put away sin ;’ 
aud the pslamist had long before de- 


clared, that man was utterly unable 
to redeem his brother. But in 
Christ, who § was with God and was 
God’—* who was God over all and 
blessed forever’—‘ their great God 
and Saviour’—* God manifest in the 
flesh’ who was * mate flesh,’ and 
‘came in the flesh,’ that he might, 
by his death, be * a propitiation for 
the sins of mankind ;’ in him they 
trusted as a Saviour * able to save 
to the uttermost all who should 
come to God by him.’ 

Their belief in that truth, which 
Christ himself declared ; which his 
contemporaries testified, proclaim- 
ed, and his enemies arraigned as 
blasphemy ; for which Christ was 
crucified ; which the apostles 
preached and recorded ; which the 
primitive church received and trans- 
mitted to succeeding generations ; 
was their warrant for the reception 
of the other great and important 
doctrine—to wit, the ATonEeMeENT, 
which their sins and imperfections, 
and their inability to save them- 
selves, had rendered necessary for 
their salvation, 

Unitarians call their religion 
pure christianity. It certainly is 
not New- Testament christianity. If 
it be pure, its purity consists in be- 
ing divested of all facts and doc- 
trines peculiar to the Gospel. Uni- 
tarianism, therefore, is not chris- 
tianity. It is divested of every thing 
which renders the gospel ¢ good ti- 
dings of great joy to all people.’ If 
Christ be not God, what confidence 
could we have in the all-sufiiciency of 
his grace. He has promised * What- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, 
I will do it,’ and ¢ lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of 
the world.’ And therefore St. John 
said, ‘This is the confidence we 
have in Him, that if we ask any 
thing according to His will He hear- 
eth us.’ The same confidence in 
Christ’s power to hear and to save 
induced St. Stephen to say, in his 
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Jast moments, ‘* Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit.’ St. Thomas, who in the 
public service of the synagogue had 
been accustomed to Him, whom they 
expected as the Messiah, called 
‘The Mighty God,’ and * the Lord 
our Righteousness,’ when he saw 
his Lord after his resurrection from 
the dead, exclaimed in a transport 
of conviction and joy, * My Lord, 
and my God.’ To Paul’s request 
addressed in prayer to our Saviour, 
the consolatory promise was return- 
ed as an answer, * My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.’ 

There is a striking analogy be- 
tween Deism and Unitarianism, 
which by a comparison will be 
found not to leave the latter any fit 
and specific claims to Christianity. 
Deists reject all the doctrines of the 
christian revelation. And what say 
the Unitarians ? They reject the 
trinity of persons in the Godhead ; 
the Divinity of Christ ; the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit ; the mirac- 
ulous birth of Christ ; the sanctifi- 
vation of the Spirit ; the existence 
of angels and spirits ; and, there- 
fore, to be consistent they deny the 
existency of the devil and his angels ; 
that is, they reject all the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity. Again, 
Deists reject all the facts of Chris- 
tianity ; Unitarians reject the mi- 
raculous birth of Christ ; the resur- 
rection of Christ, any further than 
as a mere man, and that fact they 
virtually reject by denying the ex- 
istence of spirits. From the compar- 
ison, we can draw no other fair con- 
clusion, than that Deists profess 
not to be Christians ; Unitarians 
are not Christians, though they 
profess to be so. We hope the read- 
er will lose no opportunity of doing 
allhe can to banish and drive a- 
way the anti-christian doctrine of 
Unitarianism. 

COMPILER. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Adynasius to the Querist and his 
Friends, 

The Querist, and his friends, may 
rest assured, that Adynasius is nei- 
ther a separatist, nor a revolution- 
ist. In his second number, entitled 
‘© Charch Freedom,” he has fully 
expressed his views and aims. His 
only desire is to see a practical ex- 
emplification in the M. E. Church 
of a balanced government, that shall 
give equal security to the preachers, 
and private membership ; but he is 
persuaded, this can never be done, 
as long as the legislative power is ex- 
Clusively in the hands of the preach- 
ers. Adynasius begs leave to ask the 
strenuous advocates for the present 
order of things, who are so trem- 
blingly alive to the danger of en- 
trusting legislative power in the 
hands of the church, whether the 


legislative power though nominally 


in the G. Conference, is really in 
the Bishops? And if not, why it is, 
that they are not as jealous of the 
preachers, as of the membership? 
The Bishops are the centre and 
source of all executive authority. 
The name of every travelling 
preacher in the connection is on the 
point of their pens, and they may 
write them to what place they please. 
The oldest Elder and P. Elder, 
they may place under the youngest 
Elder, and indeed there is no rule 
to prevent Bishops from giving the 
charge of a circuit, or a_ station, to 
unordained preachers. It is not on- 
ly in the power of bishops to deprive 
elders of all executive agency ; but 
also to oblige them to locate. ‘They 
can appoint them under the greatest 
family embarrassments, without 
friends, or credit, to a circuit which 
cannot support a single preacher, 
and subject them to a long and ex- 
pensive journey, without any means 
to defray the expenses, &c.,and yet 
with all this power over the preach- 
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ers, the most zealous advocates of 
these prerogatives are not afraid to 
confide the Bishops to the legisla. 
tive power of those very preachers, 
without any legal chec ‘k to prevent 
them from curtailing their authori- 
ty ; but, as soon as it is hinted, that 
the members of the church ought, 
in right, to participate in the law 
making power, it is apprehended 
that the very existence and name of 
Episcopacy will be placed in jeop- 
ardy. But by a disinterested and 
unprejudiced logician wouid not 
a different inference be made ? 
Would it not seem to him that 
as the preachers have the most 
immediate cause of fear from the 
executive power of the Episcopacy, 
so the latter would have most to 
fear from the former. Either the 
fears of division, and revolution 
from giving legislative power to the 
church, are gr oundless, or** there is 
a wheel within a wiieel.”” [tis now 
universally admitted that the term 
Episcopacy is derived from a Greek 
word which signifies to overlook, or 
to oversee, and that Bishop means 
overlooker, or overseer. Now St 
Peter expressly distinguisies be- 
tween overseeing and overruling or 
lording. Our discipline does tiot as- 
sign iegislative power to the Bish- 
ops only in so far as they are made 
ex officio members and Presidents of 
the G. Conference; they have no 
velo or negative, save a casting vote 
on an equal division. An attempt, 
therefore, to transfer legislative 
power to the members of the church 
does not take any thing either in 
whole or in part formally and pro- 
fessedly from the Bishops, and yet 
there are preachers who consider the 
proposal as subversive of the epis- 
copacy. Adynasius and the writers 
for the Repository have not inten- 
tionally expressed one sentiment 
hostile to a qualified and limited 
Episcopal Government, nor have 
they conceived that any inference 
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could be drawn from what they have 
written, to warrant a belief, that 
they aimed at any thing but reform 
and improvement. It is true, that 
tiey are among the number of those 
who do believe that it is in the pow- 
er of the Bishops to exercise an un- 
due influence over the G. Confer- 
ence, through the P. Elders as long 
as they have the exclusive choice of 
them; but surely those who would 
not have one jot or tittle of power 
to pass away from the present hold- 
ers, do not believe in their hearts, 
that the Bishops do really possess 
the law making power in our church, 
or that they ought to possess it, and 
that to give any portion of it to the 
people would thus subvert the Epis- 
copacy. If they do, then there is 
some disagreement between the let- 
ter of the dise ipline and their opin- 
ions. We have not made it a ques- 
tion whether the church has been 
governed well or ill; but whether 
there be any heck-giving princi- 
ples to prevent a bad government 
from going into operation to any 
extent; nor lave we any doubt of 
the possibility among a judicious 
and reflecting people “of render ing 
episcopacy as sale and as harmless 
a> useful. 

As writers of essays for a period- 
ical publication wholly destitute of 
legislative prerogatives, many con- 
siderations combined to prevent 
them from attempting any thing 
more than to point out faults and de- 
velope principles. ‘The ungracious 
manner in which proffered services 
are generally received—the danger 
of dogmatizing upon subjects of 
church polity, as it almost unavoida- 
bly leads to narrow and party views 
—and the appearance of oilicious- 
ness and presumption in individuals 
who attempt to dictate to orgamzed 
bodies, &c. are of themse Wen a sul- 
ficient answer to the query, wiy 
find fault with the present plan and 
not point out a better? 
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In fact, the only difficulty in our 
ease is, to produce a conviction of 
the evils which may result from our 
present unbalanced government in 
artful and ambitious hands, and 
to produce a just and liberal ha- 
bit of thinking. The servile man- 
ner in Which our rulers in many 
instances have copied the usages 
of the British connexion and the ten- 
acity with which accidental and tem- 
porary regulations are adhered to, 
regardless of all changes of circum- 
stances, ought to be corrected bya 
temper and spirit more genial to 
our actual independence and the 
constitutional love of liberty pecu- 
liar to the American people. If the 
Methodists should let the world and 
the preachers know that they con- 
sider themselves as God’s clergy 
and heritage and will not suffer 
themselves to be over ruled or lord- 
ed over—if the preachers would 
unanimously abandon the foolish 
evasions, and pretexts, and excuses 
and fears which they have discover- 
ed so great a proneness te indulge 
in, whenev er the subject of church 
freedom is broached, and frankly 
declare that they want nothing 
more than a_ suflicient degree of 
power to secure a correct adminis- 
tration of discipline.—if, in a word, 
the preachers should come forward 
and invite the church to co-operate 
with them in devising and carrying 
into effect, a division of power suit- 
ed to times, circumstances and 
men’s manners, disastrous and ruin- 
ous divisions might be prevented, 
the existing prejudices in the public 
mind against our present polity 
overcome, and unexampled prosper- 
ity be the result. 

There is not, we are fully per- 
suaded, any single act that would be 
so beneficial to the M. E. Church, 
as for the G. Conference to concede 
to the church the power of legisla- 
ting upow the rules and regulations 
by which itis to be governed. Such 







































a measure promptly and voluntarily 
taken would tend to conciliate all 
hearts, and with such an avowal of 
principle the G. Conference would 
be trusted without murmer and 
without fear ; but so long as the 
preachers plead either the unlawful- 
ness or impossibility of the church 
participating in the law making 
power, there will be little confidence 
and cordiality between it and the 
G. Conference. We have almost 
daily examples of the weakness of 
the ties which bind the members to 
the body, in the manner which they 
either withdraw from it or suffer 
themselves to be excluded. The 
strength and security of a church in 
this country must ever depend upon 
the affection of its members ; destroy 
this and the first shock jeopardizes 
iis existence. 
TS ht Ee ——— 
On the ane which Christianity 
ords. 
“We hold that there is to the 
Christian no temptation which 
should be irresistable, no danger 
which he has not a grace from with- 
in, and a motive from without, te 
withstand ; a grace from within, in 
the support and consolation of the 
Hoty Guost, and a motive from 
without, in the amazing greatness 
of the glory, and the honor, and the 
blessing, and the immortality which 
are laid upin= store for all who a- 
dore their Repreeme., and bring the 
tribute of tiieir obedience to his 
kingly commands. ‘Those refresh- 
ings of the spiritany christian now 
may have, if he will pray for them, 
and those motives he may look to, if 
he like to induige the sacred thought; 
and of this we are daily persuaded, 
that if he will consider the end of 
his calling, and seek for that aid 
which is from above, neither perse- 
cution, nor famine, nor the sword, 
neither joy nor sorrow, ucither rich- 
es nor poverty, neither honor nor 
shame, neither life nor death, nor 
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any other trial, shall be able to sep- 
arate him from his love and obe- 
dience to the Lorn. Blessed Chris- 
tian, heir of glory! Thou hast 
sought it, and it shall be thine. 
Wretched unbeliever, child of dark- 
ness! Thou hast loved it, and it 
shall happen unto thee, and under 
darkness shalt thou be reserved in 
everlasting chains unto the judg- 
ment of the great and awful day.’’ 


—s=x> Gj) ainee- — 
On ihe Divinity of Christ. 


O my soul, the question’s great ! 
Is thy Redeemer Gop or no ? 

On this depends thy final state 
Or endless bliss or endless woe! 


If He is Gop, and thou adore, 

From Sin and Hell his grace shall free ; 
But if a man, created power 

Is far too small to rescue thee. 


If God, and thou his right refuse, 
Expect with Atheists thy doom: 
Tf not--and thou His worship choose, 
Idolators shali make thee room. 


But can the book of God deceive, 
Or Jesus countenance a hie ? 

Can Heaven delusive language give, 
‘That simple souls may err and die ? 


"There’s not a name that GopHEAD bears, 
‘There’s not a work that GODHEAD cid, 
But Jesus in the honor shares, 
In whom the Detry was hid. 


Omnipfictence he calls his own : 
Omniscient, nought bis eye evades : 

And, while he fills his loity throne, 
His presence all the earth pervades, 


Yea, while on earth his Godhead shone 
Oftin ALMIGHTY words and deeds : 
Like rays trom « beclouded sun. 
W hose genial light caunot be hid. 


There walking on the liquid flood, 
Like marble firm beneath his tread ; 
The elements confess their Gop, 
And nature’s universal head. 


There Demons driven by his word, 
Fly the bright terrors of His tace ; 
Here prostrate death adores his Lord, 

And raised Saints confess His grace. 


Nor where those mighty deeds performed 
in any name but his alone: 

With His own pow’r completely armed 

hie gave the word and all was done. 









































POETRY. 


Then, O my soul, adore his name, 
‘To Him divinest honors pay : 

The highest Angels do the same ; 
Their Make bids and they obey. 





ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


Great Gop! To Thee what gratitude I 
owe 

The seurce of all that T enjoy below: 

Past blessings not thy gracious care suffice, 

New mercies still with each new moment 
rise 5 

Nor this the least, for which my thanks I 
pay, 

To live to see another New-Year’s Day ! 

With the old vear, may the old maa be 
sone, 

And, with the new, may I the new puton! 

Oh! to supply new time, new grace be 
thine ! 

New heart, new spirit, and new life be 
mine. 
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ON HOPE. 


Hopr, blest and dearest gift of heaven, 
‘Thy sm‘le can all our griefs assuage 3 
‘To man by kind indulgence given, 
‘lo cheer his mortal] pilgrimage. 


Thou blest companion! but for thee, 
And thy delgitful visions warm, 

The world a desert wild would be, 
And lite itself without a charm. 


While journeying through the wearr 
waste, 
Betore the brighter prospect lies ; 
The tairer land of promised rest, 
For which our a:dent wishes rise. 


a 


The Christian’s Thoughis 
ON WINTER. 


Welcome Winter, rain and snow, 
All tie seasons smile on me: 
Let the freezing north-wind blow, 
Saviour, I am warm in ‘Thee. 


Though the sun’s enlivening ray, 
Seldom is, or dimly, seen, 

Thou art shining all the day, 
On thy creature poor and mean. 


Though the fields no more invite, 
Wet, or covered o’er with snow, 

Saviour Thou art my delight, 
Thee I find wherce’er I go. 








